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THE LIFE OF PHILIP MELANCTHON. 


The commencement of the sixteenth century, may be justly 
regarded as one of the best and brightest periods in the annals 
of time. It was distinguished by the release of christianity 
from those fetters of darkness, in which she had been hound for 
ages, and her triumphant assertion Prego glorious liberty in: 
which she now walks abroad through “the earth. ‘This great 
event cannot be too highly appreciated ;. especially, as we are 
daily participating the blessings which result from it. But un- 
fortunately, the admiration of mankind is more commonly be- 
stowed upon the splendid achievements of the military, than 
the christian here, We overlook the miseries he inflicts, and 
the wide spreading desolation that marks his course. But, 
were it even possible to separate these images of horror from 
the consideration of his successes, surely it must be admitted, 
that the bloodless vietories of truth, are nobler in themselves ; 
and, accomplished by the exertion of mental and moral ener- 
gies, incaleulably more important. On this prineiple the refors 
mation from popery, merits particular attention. Whether we 
consider, on the one hand, the violent and deeprooted prejudices, 
whieh were at that period universally prevalent ; artfully eher- 
ished, and powerfully defended, the great and immediate dan- 
ger resulting from the slightest attempt df religious innovation ; 
and the deplorable errors which reigned by long usurpation and 
prescriptive authority over the minds.of men ;—or, on the oth- 
er, the seemingly aceidental causes from which the reformation 
eriginated, the inconsiderable source from which it flowed, the 
slow but irresistable progress it made, and the benelicial revo- 
jution it effected in the sentiments of mankind; it is impossible 
‘not to perceive reasons for astonishment and joy. No one ought 
to be accused of credulity, for calling it a miracle ; a moral mira- 
ele it undoubtedly was. ‘I'he miracles which accompanied the 
first propagation of christianity and secured its establishment, 
were, it ts true, a more direct appeal to the senses, hut the same 
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mighty Power that established religion in the carth, evidently 
jnterposed in this case to rescue it from perishing. Amongst 
the instruments of this remarkable change, the name of Martin 
Luther stands pre-eminent. | But it was happy for Luther that 
he did not stand alone, but was provided with an associate, in 
his prineipal labors, adapted in a remarkable degree, to supply 
deficiencies, to correct his errors, and to regulate bis impetuosi- 
ty of character. Independently of the interest which must ne- 
cessarily be felt in any one who was the intimate friend and co- 
adjutor of Luther; who was with him in all his struggles, and 
helped him through them, Melancthon, claims a distinguished 
notice. In tracing the history of his life, it will be obvious, that 


although inferior in courage, he equalled Luther in ardent pie- 


ty, and in literary attainments. Philip Melancthon was born 


in Saxony, at the smajl but pleasant town of Bretten, in the low- 


er palatinate of the Rhine, on the 16th day of February, in the 
year 1497. ‘The following inscription in his father’s house, re- 
cords the event : esr 
Dei pietate natusest in. 

hac domo doctissimus dn. 


Philippus Melancthon, d. 
XVI. Feb. A. M. CCCC, XCVII. 


The mother of Melancthon, was the daughter of John Reuter, 
a very respectable man, and for many years mayor of the towu. 
Her name was Barbara, and she is represented as a truly esti- 
mable woman. His father, George Schwartzerd, (for this was 
the german family name,) was a native of Heidelberg, but set- 
tled at Bretten in consequence of his marriage. He filled the 
office of engineer, or commissary, of the artillery, under the pa- 
ljatinate princes of Philip and Rupert. Distinguished uot only 
by integrity, prudence, fidelity, and many other virtues, but by 
his remarkable ingenuity in the invention of all kinds of in- 
struments, adapted either for the purposes of war, or for the 
fashionable tournaments of the age; he attracted the attention 
of Maximillian, son of the emperor Frederick, and beeame well 
Known, to many of the most powerful princes. He died in the 
year 1508, in consequence of having swallowed some water from 
a poisoned well, about four years before, when engaged in the 
service of his country. He is described not only as a man of the 
strictest morals and of undissembled piety, but so grave in his 
manners, as scarcely to admit even of a joke in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life. His wife continued in a state of widowhood 
twelve years, when, upon)the marriage of her son Philip, which 
gave her some offence, she again entered into the conjugal state, 
with a respectable citizen of Bretten. ‘The early studies of 
Melancthon, were chiefly committed to the management of his 
maternal grandfather Renter. ‘This is to be attributed to the 


BUmerous and public nature of his father’s engagements, The 
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choice could not have been better made; for, his grandfather 
was unquestionably, well qualified for such an important super- 
intendance; and, at the same time, affeetionately solicitous about 
his youthfal charge. It must be understood, that he acted in 
coveert with his mother, and by her advice. | 
Melancthon was at first placed with his younger brother 
George, ata publie schoo], in his native town; but, in conse- 
quence of a loathsome disease, at that time prevalent in Germa- 
ny, having found its way into the school, he was soon removed, 
and put undef private tuition. Although native genius may 
have frequently surmounted the greatest disadvantages, it has 
in too many instances, been injured by an improper and defec- 
tive education. Like the body that.has been eramped in its 
growth, but which, notwithstanding, evinees its 
of constitution, by the very deformities into whieh it shoots ; so 
the vigorous mind, checked or misguided at-an early period of 
life, is prone to neglect the useful, and pursue the trifling; to 
cherish unseemly prejudices, and to take an erroneous course. — 
Melanethon seems to have fallen into very good hands, consid- 
ering the age in which he lived, and the state of depression, 
which literature in general suffered ; and though his natural ea- 
pacity was the basis of all his future eminence, much is doubt- 
less ta be attributed to the guides of his early studies. His pre- 
ceptor in the latin language, was John Hungaras; a man of 
great merit, and, at avery advanced period of life, a faithful 
preacher of the pure word of God, at rfortzheim. He was 
charmed with the rapid proficiency of his pupil, who, like oth- 
er youths of saperior talent, was fond of shewing his dexterity, 
by discussing with boys much older thao himself, the rules of 
grammar, or the elements of language, which they had been 
taught. In these little contests, he was usually victorious 5 but 
while he never failed to impress others with a sense of his su- 
periority, his excellent spirit and temper compelled them te min- 
gle esteem with theiradmiration. At this time, he hada stam- 
mering, or rather, perhaps, a hesitating mode of pronunciation,. 
which, though never very unpleasant, and probably the effect 
of modest timidity, and not of any natural impediment im the 
organs of speech, was so effeetually cured, by time and eare, 


afterwards it became scarcely, if at all perceptible. The 


academy at Pfortzheim, under the immediate superintendance 
ef George Simlerus, was highly celebrated. Simlerus was dis- 
tinguished hy his elassical learning. He afterwards became a 
lawyer of considerable eminence, and a lecturer on jurispru- 
dence, at Tubingen. At Pfortzheim, Melavethon was mtrodu- 
ced to the study of the greek language, which he prosecuted 
with great diligence ~ proportionate success. His brother 
George and his uncle John, were his school-fellows, and they 
all lodged together at the house of a relation, who was sister to 
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John Reuchlin. This elegant scholar, known to the learned, 
by the name of Capnio, wasa native of Pfortzheim, and succes- 
sively a teacher of languages at Basil and Orleans. His mind 
naturally vigorous, and indastriously cultivated, became a store- 
house of various erudition. He was the restorer of. letters in 
Germany, and the author of several treatises on philosophy.— 
Reuchlin, or Capnio, took particular notice of the three lads 
who were inmates at his sister’s, and frequently, questioned 
them about their pursuits at school. The genius of Philip 
could not remain long unnoticed, by so diligent an inquirer, and 
so zealous a friend to literature. His prompt and accurate re- 
plies, indicating the rare combination of a studious habit, with 
an extraordinary talent. insfantly won his affections, and led him 
in some degree, to prognostieate his future proficiency. I'o tes- 
tify his regard and to encourage him in the prosecution of his 
literary studies; Capnio presented Philip with several books ; 
amongst the rest, an enlarged greek grammar, and a greek and 
Jatin lexicon. ‘This was a powerful stimulus to his ardent mind, 
and, dissatisfied with the mere performance of his ordinary ex- 
ercises, he began to indulge his genius in poetical composition. 
Although he possessed sufficient inclination, yet he could not 
command leisure at any subsequent period of his life, to devote 
himself much to this faseinating art ; but he wrote several epi- 
grams, epitaphs, prolorues, and occasionally, poetical epistles 
to his friends, and some very excellent judges, to whom may be 
added the fastidious Julius Caeser Sealiger, have commended 
his verses. Probably the efforts of his premature age, to which 
we have adverted, resembled the frequent productions of the 
same period, by youths of ability at school. He wrote also, at 
the early age of thirteen, 4 humorous piece in the form of a 
comedy, which he dedicated to Capnio, to testify the sense he 
entertained of his truly parental kindness, and engaged his 
school-fellows to perform it in his presence. It was upon this 
occasion, his patron and friend gave him the name of Melanc- 
thon, a greek term of similar signification with the german word 
Schwartzerd. his method of substituting synonymous greek 
appeliations for their proper names, was at that period d very 
common practice amongst the learned. Thus Reuchlin, from 
the german word Rauch, Smoke, was changed by Hermotaue 
Barbarus, into Capnio, a term of similar import. __ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Pause, O presumptive! for the eye of him 
Whose vivid glance pervades immensity; _ 
Who brings the past, the present and the future 
Into one view—hié piercing eye isonthee, 
And sees the secret impulse of thy soul 

Py That leads thee to destruction, 
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In order to its being anderstood, under what circumstances the follow- 

- jing essay was produced, it will be necessary to mention, that a num- 
ber of clergymen of our church, in Maryland and Virginia, residing 
near each other, meet monthly in their respective congregations, and 
spend two days in preaching and other religious exercises, Itislike. ~\ 
wise 0 he regulations of this association, to require an essay, of ~ sah 
each of its members, on some given subject connected with their theo. 
jogical studies at each. meeting ; which is open for any remarks or 
objections. &c, that may be brought forward. _We expect occasional. , 
ly, to furnish our readers with essays, that were prepared and that 
may be prepared forthese meetings. The following is furnished as a 
commencement. It may not be amiss to mention, that collections are : 
held at these monthly meetings, for our theological seminary. 4 


THE SPECIAL PROVIDENCE OF GOD RECONCILEABLE WITH THE 
FREE AGENCY OF MAN. 


The question given me at the last monthly association, is 
this, “ are the free agency of man, and the special providence 
of God reconcileable, and in what way?” $This, I shall attempt, 
now to answer. It is always desirable, in the investigation of 
n subject, in whieh much depends on the signification of terms, 
that we should determine, precisely in our minds, what they 
mean, and furnish our definitions to others, if they should devi- 
ate from those in established use. We were struck with the 
propriety of this view, (for which no originality is claimed.) by 
that very subject, which it has devolved upon us to examine.— 

“Af, for instance, we understand the terms in which this question 
is conveyed as equivalent in import to the enquiry, can we so 
comprehend every thing in the providence of God, taking it iu 
its widest sense, that there never ean be any difficulty in dis- 
covering its perfect harmony with man’s operations as a free- 
agent; and it is certainly susceptible of a meaning like this :— 
we would of course give avery different reply to the interroga- 
tory—different, we say, frum that, which receiving the question 
in another acceptation, we believe to be correct. Understand- 
ing then the question, as asking, whether thére is such an op- 
pesition between these things as renders them in our judgment 
contradictory—we reply in the negative ; and pronounce it as 
our opinion, that these two truths both of natural and revealed 
religion, the special providenee of God, and the free agency i 
man, are reconeileable, ‘That it is extremely diffieult for us ta ew yer 
king those views of the divine management of the concerns of : 
creation, which christianity teaches—to discover precisely the 
bounds in which they are confined, and to discriminate between — 
what belongs to the free agency of man, and the providence of 
God—it were presumptuous in us to deny. If we understand, 
correctly, the dogmas of our religion, on this point, there is no 
event, however momentous, or insignificant, (if that term ma 
be used by us,) that is not under the superintendance of God, rd 
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some way, orother. Not asparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out him. Now, as intimated already, we may not be able to di- 
vest this matter of every thing, mysterious ; for the providence 
of God like all that belongs to him, is shrouded in mystery— 
nor can we be capable of fathoming its depths, r is the 
subject of man’s free ageney, without its clouds ; incontrovertible 
as is the fact, still, if we do not aseribe a positive agency to the 
divine, Being, in every thing that occurs—these two truths ean 
be so far reconciled, that whatever difficulties remain, they are 
not sneh as do violence to our feason, outrage our common sense, 
and spread wide the door of temptation to abandon one or the oth- 
er of these fundamental truths, It is all important on this subject 
that the idea just advanced should not be lost sight of, viz. that 
the ageney of God extending to every event, is not throughout 
positive in itsnature, Admifting not this cireumstanee in “their 
views—-many hav: spoken ofithe providence of God in such a 
way, as to make Him the author of every thing that takes place, 
whether good or bad, and investing His operations with a char- 
aeter far from negative; they have left no security for the 
freedom of man ’s operations. Of necessity must this opinion be 
adopted, when our religious system embracesas true, the entire 
conformity of whatever has taken place, and whatever shall 
take place, to the plan of the Deity; determining. in His own 
mind, withont any reference to the choice of His ereatures, 
whatever i is te oceur. Let this subject reeeive a little of that 
elucidation, which a statement of the actions of free agents will 
farnish Of course every thing done by us in this eapacity, is 
either good, or evil, conformed, or not conformed to the law of 
God. ‘To every thing, however, whether good er evil does the 
providence of Gid extend. It is employed in the deed of love 
which consecrates to the glory of a Saviour, the benefactions of 
heaven, and throws its energies over the action, in which, whilst — 
God is offended, the foulest crime that can blacken the shave 
ter of cuilty man is perpetrated. in all, however varied in 
eharacier, however discriminated by the approbation of God, 
and the plaudits of man, anil the consoling testimony of Hea- 
Ven’s vicegerent in the soul, of by the denunciations of His wrath, 
and the seorn of men, and: the lashes of the monitor throned in 
gur souls ; man ¢xercises the distinguishing prerogative of a will 
r ntrammelled by any exterior agency, by any power 
short of its own electing energy. When we look for the illus- 
tration of all this, and attempt to show how it occurs in cases 
where the act is brought before us, it must be done under the 
fae’ of those prineiples which have been given to us by the 
ivines of ourchureh. If they were asked, does the providence 
of God coneur in all the actions of men, eood andbad? They 
would reply in the affirmative, and reconcile the statement with 
‘Mike free agency of man; by representations like these, We hare 
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promised illustration—we give it in that form. An individual 
erforms an act of obedience to the will of God: this of course 
is done because it is commanded ; it is approved of by God.— 
All the natural faculties that are necessary, are kept im their 
proper exercise, by the superintending providence of God—all 
the motif that are necessary, are arrayed before the mind un- 
der the same direetion; whatever aid of His Spirit may be re- 
quired, in our present fallen condition, to enable us to choose, 
is given ; and then man exercising without ecentroul his power 
of choice, has effeet given to this, by the sustained connection 
(which is entirely providential) between his body and soul ;— 
between his volition and the act. In this case, it is séen how | 
fhe providential hand of God is employed in every part of the 
act; how Llis providence concurs in the whole ;—how it ulus- 
trates the scripture truth, that, even the minutest events, are 
not unregarded by Him; and yet how hallowed is the hberty 
of man from every toueh that could violate its glory. A murs 
- der is committed, the providence of God is employed here ; all 
the natural power necessary for its performance is by the pro- 
vidence of God, continued to the individual. He permits him 
to use the opportunity that offers, for the accomplishment of his 
perpen He restrains not the exercise of his will. There is 
owever, no constraining power there. It is all in accordance 
with the dietates of a mind free, and unshackled. It isin this 
way then, that we believe these things reconcileable ; and this 
is the elue to the whole, that when the volition is to be exer- 
cised, the agency of God stops. This is ordinarily the case— 
and this is the view that we must take, in order to adorit the ac- 
countability of man. Give to Providence a different power, ine 
vest it with the controul of the will, and man ceases to be the 
subject of praise, or blame ;—and whether he loves God, and 
keeps his commandments, or perpetrates wickedness of every 
kind, he is equally deserving the favour of Him, whose will he 
hath not resisted. ‘That the providence of God may sometimes 
be exercised in this way, and the free agency of man be thus sus- 
pended, per! admit of proof. Whenever it is done, if we are 
to believe this, it is never to effect that which is wicked, buat 
that which is good. Under these cireumstances, if they exist, 
man appears as the instrument of God, for good; and he 
elaims no reward as a rational creature, acting voluntarily ia 


obed! t dment. | 
ience to a commandmen 


«Father forgive them,” was the Saviour’s cry 

When pending on the cross, *tween earth and sky ; 

Forgive thy foes? yea, grant us such a mind ¥- 
- That we forgiveness too, with thee may find, 
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ELDERS AND DEACONS. 


appoint a certain number of persons, whom the members en- 
trust, with the superintendanee\ of their religiouSeoneerns. 
These ag a body, are distinguished by various appellations, 
council, vestry, ofiicers. In the lutheran 


Every christian church has ve it expedient, to elect or 


church, the title * chureh council” has been usual. It is eom- 
posed of a certain number of members, rather advanced in 
age, who are called elders, and others in the prime of life, 


called deacons. Whatever shades of difference may exist 


among protestants, we believe, that all will assent to the de- 
elaration, that it is necessary that the officers of the churel 
should be of a character to advanee the interests of vital god- 
Jiness. But, are not most churches rather too indifferent upon 
this subject? And, may not the cause of there being not more 


- vital christians, among us, and in the ehristian church gener- 


ally, be aseribed to this indifferenee ? Let a church be bless- 
ed with the most pious and zealous pastor, if his council or 
vestry, consists of men who are not pious, who have not at 
heart the cause of Christ—he, we are bold to say, labours 
with but little suceess, and, unless he is instant in prayer, 
may, himself, by an intercourse with such meu, diminish in 
piety and zeal. 


Men who are profane, immoral, or such as occasionally join 
ata ball or gaming-table, ought never to be elected members 
of a council or vestry, no matter what influence they may 
have in society, on account of wealth or family connexions. 
Indeed, no stronger argument can be advanced against the 
election of such men, than, that they have influence in so- 
ciety. One sinner destroyeth much good, is an ancient pro- 
verb, and, if a vesiry or council is composed of influential 
men, who, by their deportment prove, that they are enemies 
of the holy gospel we profess, the members uf that church 
will see and feel but hittie of the power of the gospel, whilst 
those who are enabled, by the grace of God, to resist the bane 
ful influence of such men, are grieved and deprived of many 


happy hours. | 


Klders! Deacons! look into your bible, and read your du; 
ties—read if you do not discharge them faithfully. 
Do you pray régularly in your families? Do you attend re- 
gularly in the sanctuary of God? Do you attend social reli- 
gious exercises? Do you encourage and support the bibie 
cause, sunday schools, and such institutions, us are calculated 
to extend the Redeemer’s kmgdem? Do you visit the sick 


and poor of your church? Mo you admonish, advise and wara 


. 


the members of your church, who are refractory, and walk in 

the way the end whereof is death? Look into your bible and 
ascertain whether these are your duties!’ Look again, and 
learn your doom, if you neglect them! 

As bible christians, as protestants, let us fearlessly carry 
on the work of reformation. Luther has done much for us— 
the different other men of God, who in Switzerland, England 
and France, engaged in expelling the mists of error and super-— 
stition, have done much—but, unless the work is earried on 
with vigor and zeal, we shall perish. One remark we have to 
add, Weare die: to bigotry—we believe that there is one 
holy spirit, who dwells in all true disciples of Jesus—but, el- 
ders and deacons, ought scrupulously to attend to the services 

erformed in the church, whose concerns they superintend— 
they should never absent themselves, unless cireumstances not 
under their controul intervene. Kvery pastor, and every regu- 
lar member of a chureh, will be disheartened, if the men who 
are at the head thereof, are absent; whilst young members may 
infer, that a regular attendance upon public worship is not im- 


portant. 2 


FOR PHE INTELLIGENCER, 
LUTHERAN MISSIONS.—§TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN EVANS 
GELICAL MAGAZINE, 
(CONTINUED from page 42.) 


' his is a brief sketch of the eondition of the people to whom 
the missionaries, Ziegenbalg and Plutcho, were to publish the 
doctrines of salvation through Jesus Christ. Had they been in- 
timidated by the prospects, it not have been surprizing.— 
They however, engaged earnestly in the name of God. ‘Their 
first care was to make themselves acquainted with the language 
of the natives ; that they might converse with them. As it 
was discovered, that the attainment of the language is not easy ; 
they undertook in the first instance, to make themselves ac- 
uainted with the portuguese language, which had for a consid- 
erable time been common there; and was understood by many 
of the inhabitants of the country. In a few months they made 
sufficient progress to enable them to give religious instruetion, 
The language of the country (commonly ealled the tamutls) pre- 
sented more difficulties ; they were at first without aids in its 
acquisition; they at length succeeded in procuring an old teach- 
er of the language, to instruct his pupils in their own house. 
They attended this school, and were taught with the children 
to inscribe letters in the sand. Ina word, they were taught to 
read, and with much labor they began to understand ; and dai- 
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number of hearers increased considerably, they reso 
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ly to converse with increasing fluency in the language. They 
now engaged in the establishment of a school for paupers, 
which was supported from their own income, in the absence otf 
foreign contributions. ‘They: undertook the translation of the 
catechism into the malabar and portuguese languages, for the 
purpose of instructing the children under their care, in the prin- 
ciples of our divine religion. Ziegenbalg undertook to (rans- 
late it into the malabar, and Plutcho into the portuguese. In 
the year 1707, on the 5th of May, five of the servants who 
spoke portuguese and had been instructed. in the christian doc- 
trines, were admitted as members of the church by baptism, 
after a public profession of their faith. wi that the 

| ved in re- 
Jiance on divine aid, to build a church. ‘Notwithstanding ma- 
ny obstacles presented them$elves, they persevered, and on the 
44th of June the foundation was laid, Many ridiculed the 
plan with the utmost freedom, bot others contributed with a 
willing mind toward its erection, and so industriously was the 
work prosecuted, that on the 14th of August the church was 
consecrated, upon which solemn occasion it was called by the 
name of New Jerusalem. After this time divine service was 
conducted in both languages on the Lord’s day, and during the 
week there was catechising. On the 15th of September there 
was an additional number dedicated to the Lord in baptism, 


and the supper commemmorative of the death of Christ ad- 


ministered for the first time in the chureh, The candidates 
for baptism were required fora month previously to their re- 
ception in the church, to pay particular attention to prepara- 
tion for it; and the communicanis, for eight days before com- 
munion, were to be employed in a similar manner. Negleet- 
ing this, no one was permitied to come forward and to engage 
in the acts of confession. Before the Lord’s supper was given 
the minister delivered a short address to the communicants, 
which was followed by the administration. Marriages were 
always solemnized with singing and preaching, and special 
care was taken that every thing might be done “ decently and 
in order.” ie the first years it was likewise customar 
to deliver a funeral discourse, whenever a death oecurred. In 
this manner did the missionaries employ themselves, and God 
left them not without His blessing; for at the end of the year 
their congregation consisted of thirty-five members. | 

To spread the gospel more extensively, Ziegenbalg visited 
from time to time the imhabitants of the country, and con- 
versed with them; by which means he had often an opportu- 
nity of speaking with the heathen priests, as well as with the 
rie Pea of Mahomet, concerning the christian religion. 

it was found to be particularly useful to catechise the chil- 
dren, and sing and pray with them occasionally, before the 


; 
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heathens, in the country. Ziegenbalg was not entirely satis- 
fied with these things. He was desirous of furnishing them 
with the sacred scriptures through the medium of a transla- 
tion, to teach them the truth and the plan of salvation. No 
one heing at hand to undertake this important werk, he set 
about it himself, having sought aid, and hoping for the as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit. inthe month of October, 1708, 
he made a commencement with the new testament, and used 
in making the translation, not only the original greek, but 
likewise the latin, german, danish, dutch and portuguese 
transiations. He was much interrupted in this usefal under- 
taking, but finally accomplished it in the year 1741. It was 
printed at Tranquebar as soon as a printing establishment was 


formed there. Ino the year 1709 our missionaries were cheer- 


ed, not only by a liberal contribution of money and medicine 
from Denmark and Germany, but likewise by an accession of 
three fellow labourers to their number, ‘These assistant mis- 
sionaries were Gruendler, Bering, and Jordan. At the same 
time eame a royal command to the ehief officer at Tranquebar 


who had obstructed in every way the plans of the missionaries, 


to give them every facility in the accomplishment of their 
work. | | 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MEN OUGHT ALWAYS TO PRAY. 


| 

‘Whatis prayer? Itis the desire of the heart, for those things 
that promote our happiness. Taking this term in a sense ex- 
tensive enough to embrace our bodily and spiritual necessities. 
This we conceive to be the essence of a duty, ineuleated by na- 
tural religion, enforced by christianity, recommended by the ex- 
ample of our Lord, and flowing under peculiar circumstances 
from the instinetive principles of our nature. If these desires 
us to God, if they prompt us to address our petitions to 

im, if instructed by our heavenly religion we look for the 
transmission of these embodied desires to the mercy seat, hy the 
Great Advocate on high: it is still evident, that where the - 
feeling has been ecreated—prayer “the conversation of the 
heart with God,” exists. Whatever objettions may have been 
made to this duty, by arguments drawn from the attribates of 
God, they caa only appear imposing to him who does not bow 


submissively to the voice of Heaven; particularly, when pre- 


sented in the commanding form of a clear revelation. It ought 
to be enough for us to know that that which is occasionally the 
irrepressible impulse of constitution, is the plain commandment 
of God. In the words that stand at the head of these remarks, 
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have we a direction of our Lord, prefixed to one of those inter- 
esting parables, with which the gospel abounds ; the obvious 
design of which is to illustrate the power, to show the efficacy, 
and to establish on a firm basis the victorious energy of perse- 
verance, when infused into our addresses at the throne of 
grace. We may speak then to fiod; we may unfold our neces- 
sities; we may supplicate His favors ; sure at every step, that 
we are not without the precept or the example of our Lord.— 
ds it asked, for what we should pray? Jesus has put petitions 
into our mouths. He taught His disciples not only to pray, He 
did more; He taught them for what things they should pray. 
In the prayer which He gave them, is contained ina few words, 
the things that the needy and dependant creatures of God. 
should solicit from Him. In order to justify this view—it is 
not necessary for us to enter upon the litigated question, wheth- 
er this prayer was intended as a form or not? On either side 
of the question, the effect is the same. It must contain a sum- 
mary of the things which it becomes His earthly children to 
beg of their heavenly Father. Should we maintain, that no 
character of prescription attaches to it ; still, whe could feel 
unwilling to use the language that Jesus used, or to pray in the 
terms that He employed We may learn then, from that pray- 
er which teaches us to regard God as our Father, our common 
Father, to seek food for our bodies, raiment to cover us, and 
every thing that is really ne¢essary for our comfort on earth — 
We may learn to pray for the advancement of the knowledge 
and worship of God in our earth ; until its devoted inhabitants, 
equal in their homage, the pure and holy company of heaven ; 
to pray for the remission of our sins, to an extent correspon- 
ding with that which marks’ the exercise of the Spirit of for- 
giveness and reconciliation inp ourselves ; to pray for our deliv- 
erance from the power and indwelling of sin, end our perfection 
in holiness ; always connecting with this, aseriptions of praise 
to God; adoration of His glorious perfections; and acknowledg- 
ments of the dependence of universal creation upon Him as 
their sovereign and Lord. ‘It is our privilege to make these 
necessities known every day, We can do it in our elosets ;— 
when no human eye sees us; when all is left at a distance ; 
that we ~r have nearness of access to God: It may be done 
in our families; the morning hours may waft to heaven our 
fervent prayers, and our glowing gratitude ; the evening shades 
may be enlightened by the rays of that Spirit, whom the kind 
Parent of man giveth unto them that ask for Him. The meet- 
ing for prayer, may often present to us an opportunity of cen- 
versing with God, and Saale at our devotion by the fellow- 
ship of our brethren. Where indeed can we be, and be desti- 
tute of the privilege of telling with filial confidence the prayer 


hearing Jehovah, that,we long for the light of His countenance, 
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and desire to dwell with Him forever. The aniverse is his tem- 
ple. He is no more worshipped exclusively at Gerizim or Je- 
rusalem. In every place is the Omnipresent near to them that 
eall upon Him. Call then npon the Lord—pray always. It 
shall make you possessors of the greatest good. Men ought 
always to pray. | 


A MISSIONARY SERMON. 


Isaiah xi. 9. « For the earth shall be fall of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters covemphe sea.” 


There is contained in this chapter, a most remarkable, and 
minute prophecy of the Messiah. His origin, His eondition, 
His character, and His operations, are all detailed in such a 
way as cannot but strike our minds with peeuliar foree, who 
live in these latter times and know from the evangelieal record 
the great Redeemer. The consequences of His appearance are 
described in language at once highly figarative and beautiful, 
and at the same time expressive and instructive. Glorious in- 
deed, are those consequences, “ for the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the 
ealf and the young lien, and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead thems; and the cow and the bear shall fred ; 
their young ones shall lie down together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox, and the sucking child shall play othe hole 
of the asp, and the weaned child shall put bis hand on the eocka- 
trice’s den. ‘hey shall not hurt, nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the | 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.”? ‘That these events have not 
yet taken place in all their fullness, or in other words, that this 
prophecy has but in part met its accomplishment, is quite cer- 
tain. Splendid as have been the triumphs of the Saviour, and 
numerous as have been His victories over the powers of dark- 
ness, His unfurled standard has not been planted inevery land, 
and there are yet millions who have, not bowed to His authori- 
ty. And shall it ever be thus ? No—the heathen shall be giv- 
en to Him for His inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for His possession. From the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same, His name shall be great. For the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. ‘To know 
the Lord, it must be admitted, is utterly impracticable, without 
a revelation. If He could be known in any other way, why 
have all nations, the most polished and refined, been ignorant of 
Him. His existence may be known by the light of reason, and 
many of His perfeetions may be learned by the exertions of our 
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faculties, operating upon the materials that the creation pre- | 
sents. But there are limits which the human understanding © 
can never transcend; restricted within which, our information 
it. mast be too limited to satisfy our minds, and to direet us in our 
| duties towards the Being who made us, If some commanica- 
tion from God be necessary, in order to our having a sufficient | 
knowledge of Him, it is no less necessary to put us in posses- 
sion of the notions that we should entertain in regard fo our- 
selves, our connection with God, the desigy of our creation, our 
present condition, our destiny after this life, and the means by 
which, whilst we advance our own happiness, we subserve the 
end for whieh we were created. Certainly, all these truths 
which no research and no labor andno mere human sagacity 
ever discovered, and which, fm no inconsiderable part of these 
messages which at sundry times, and in divers manners, were 
gue unto men, are embraeed in that expression, the know- 
jedge of the Lord. It embraces right views of His perfeetions, 
of the unity of His essence in a trinity of personality, of the in- 
carnation, the life, the obedience and the propitiatory death of 
His coequal Son, of the agency of the Spirit in the application 
of redemption, of the depravity of man, of his condemnation as 
an offender, of his dependance on the name of Christ for recon- 
ciliation with God, of the immortality of the soul, and the res- 
urrection of the body, of his accountability to the tribunal of 
heaven, of his eternal existence either in heaven or in hell, ‘ac- 
cording to the resuits of his agency, during the term of the ex- 
istence, which is measured out to him in this world. | 
W he®@shall we look for this knowledge? We ask the ene- 
mies of christianity to reply. We ask them, whether the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, upon which they lay so much stress, 
and which they exalt above the word of God itself, were ever 
nown, and whether they now are known to any people that 
have .not been visited by the light ofthe gospel ? Truth will 
_ compel them to declare with all their subterfuges, that the lit~ 
FF tle they admit to be true, was conveyed to them by the bible.— 
y It is there, the assertion is made with perfect confidence, that. 
/ the knowledge of God in the wide sense referred to is spread 
before us. ‘That knowledge is destined to walk abroad over 
the earth, until no one shall say to his neighbor * know ye the 
Lord, but all shall know Him from the least to the greatest.” 
In its less complete form, before it reached that perfection which 
its Author intended to give, and which He dic ultimately give 
it, it was confined to one nation. The middle wall of partition 
has now been taken down, and to all nations, and tongues, and 
people, is the werd of this salvation sent. For the risen Sa- 
viour gave to His disciples the broad command—go ye forth in- 
to all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. No 
sooner had the Saviour entered upon His ministry, than the ac~ 
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complishment of this prophecy had its commencement; and 
though little was achieved during His abode upon earth, the 
work was commenced, and it progressed with an astonishing ra- 
pidity after His aseension. Lncvdutering in its march, impedi- 
ments and difficulties insuperable by haman exertions; it proved 
the elevation of its origin by the energy in which it triumphed. 

If its preachers and itsadvocates must show their sincerity, and 
illustrate the opposition of its enemies at the stake, or upon the 
cross, the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church, andas. . 
it has been well said “the genius of Christ.which departed in ¢ 
sorrow from the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, soon rejoiced in 
beholding the banners of the cross, waving triumphantly over 
the palace of the Ceesars.” And what if this progress has not 
always since been so rapid, what if the movements of the church 
have been for centuries retrogressive, it never lost its existence, 
it has always borne up against the fires of persecution, and in. 
all its vicissitudes has never yet fallen so Jow that we might be- ‘ 
lieve that the gates of hell had prevailed against it. Oppress- 
ed as it-once-was by human usurpations, by superstition, by a 
combination of paganism, with its pure and hely principles ;— 
it was the work of a Luther and a Calvin, to tear away the cor- 
geous apparel in whieh it was robed, and by which it was hid- 
den from the view. Since that memorable period in which 
these almost apostles brought religion forth in all its simplicity, 
and all its beauty’; and guve currency to the opinion that the 
bible is the only standard of religious opinion and religious prac. 
tice ; though sound doetrine has in many regions been almost. 
swept away by a flood of heretical opinions, the truth has had 
many advocates, and its triumphs have not been few—the know- 
ledze* of God shall cover the earth. That this knowledge is 
destined to spread over the whole world, is quite certain. It is 
so plainly stated in the prophecies of the scripture that we need 
not now call your attention to the particular evidence by which 
it is supported. 

There is in the period in which we live, much to strengthen 

our faith in regard to these predictions of God. There are ma- 

ny facts which appear forcibly to indicate that the time is near 

at hand, when these things shall be done. Already does the 

wilderness and the solitary place begin to be glad for them, 

and the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. One fact. 

must have struck every beholder of passing events, and it is 

that the christian community have been aroused to think and 

to feel upon these subjects. Although there has been a spirit 

of missions in the chureh, it has been limited, and confined ;— 

and whatever success has attended these exertions, they were 

too partial to carry very far towards its accomplishment the, 
ae ern us, Christians now in many countries feel’ 
their obligations to exert themselves, in order that the prayer 


which is so often used, and $0 little understood, may. be answer- 
ed—* Thy kingdom come.” ‘This conviction that it is the du- 
ty of the disciples of the cross to make use of means for the dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of God has been increasing for man 
ears, has been spreading itself around, and has expressed itself 
in the establishment of religious institutions, in the sendin 
forth of missionaries, and in other efforts for the glory of God: 
However diversified these philanthropick institutions, which 
have been springing up with such rapidity within the last thirty 
years may be, whatever may be the more immediate object at 
which they aim, heir ultimate tendency is certainly the same. 
It isto spread the knowledge of God over the whole earth.— 
What, for instance, is the design of bible societies, of missiona- 
ry societies, both foreign and domestic, of education socieiies, 
of societies for the conversion of the Jews, of tract societies ? 
are not all intended fo bring all menevery where to the knowledge 
of the truth, and to hasten on the period of universal salvation ? 
(10 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) _ 


HARTWICK SEMINARY. | 

This theological foundatign was endowed by the rev. J. Harr- 
wick, who directed an important charity to this ehannel of pies 
ty and christian benevolence, as one for which the language of 
the bequest, which almost approaches to the ardeney of enthu- 
siasm, evidences that his best wishes and last prayers were of- 
fered. Owing, however, to causes which ean with difficulty be 
explained, and which in no instance, it is feared, will admif of 
an apology, the benevolent purpose of the reverend donor was 
delayed in its immediate and contemplated effects ; and a long 


eriod of time succeeding the date of the grant, was marked by 
a listlessness to the object for which it was made, the more to be 


regretted because the state of the church called for the direct 
enjoyment of its anticipated advantages. Notwithstanding the 
zealous_and untiring efforts of the venerable and lamented Dr. 
Kunzie, the former senior of the evangelical lutheran synod of 
New-York, and one of the curators named iu the endowment, in 
conjunction with those of his brethren in the ministry, the ori« 
ginal fund was materially lessened; and the sensibilities of the 
cemmunion were excited to a trembling apprehension that it 
would eventually be found imadequate to the objects for which 
it had been bestowed. 

- Through the active exertions of rev. Dr. Quitman, and the 
late rev. A. T. Braun, the remnant of a large landed estate in 
Otsego county, was finally secured ; and about ten years since, a 
charter of incorporation was granted by the regents of the uni- 
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versily of the state. The institution was commenced under ¢ire 
cumstances that indeed might have alarmed the best hopes of its 
friends, but which, from their very intrinsic difficulties, appeared 


to animate to additional efforts. ‘hrough the Divine favor, 


these efforts were blessed in its absolute establishment, and ac. 
cording to the several reports of the Committee, it is about to 
realize the most enlarged wishes that were formed for its 
success. 

The rev. Dr. Hazelius, who was, on its first opening, ap- 
pointed principal of the seminary, still occupies a station, the 
duties of which, though multiplying, he has faithfully fulfilled, 
As professor of systematic divinity, oriental literature, and ees 
elesiastical history, he has met the varied calls upon his atten- 
tien; and as director ef the academical department, with the 
aid of an assistant, he has afiorded unqualified satislaction, and 
extensively advanced its present prosperity. . 

The seminary is divided into the departments of theological 
and aecademical, In the first, in accordance with the design of 
the reverend founder, pious young men are gratuitously prepared 
for the gospel ministry, by the prosecution of those studies which 
have a direet approach to the literary qualifications ef this sa- 
ered profession. In addition to the familiar exegetical leetures 
of the rev. principal, an extensive library, to which liberal eon- 
tributions have been made by the synod and members of the com- 
munion, is open for the referenee and use of the students: and 
frequent opportunities are afforded in the chapel of the academy 
and neighboring churehes, to fit and prepare them for the dis- 
charging of pastoral aud parochial functions, | 

In the academical department, those branehes are taught 
which either form the constitution of an english education, and 
which inelade courses of mathematics, ancient and modern his- 
tory and geography, polite literature, &c. or the more advan- 
ced studies, which are usually termed classical. Young gentle- 
men in this division, are grounded in the knowledge and spirit 
of the standard authors of antiquity ; and whether the branches 
of learning and scienee, to which they apply their attention, are 
designed as preparative for an entrance into the universities on. 
this continent, or as completing a liberal education, the rev. 
principal has furnished happy evidences of competency to ren- 
der either of these purposes effectual, 

By a statute of the state, all colleges and academies are sub 
ject to the supervision of the regents of the university, as they 
all receive an annual apportionment from the liberal appropria- 
tions for literary objeets provided by the legislature. Besides 
this executive superimtendence, however, the immediate control 
of the institution and its affairs is vested in a corporation or 
hoard of ‘l'rustees, a majority of whom are members of the com- 
munion, for whose benefit it was endowed. 
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The principal, which is solely devoted to the purpose of the 
reverend denor, notwithstanding its enormous depreciation, 
through the causes above alluded to, and which remains after 
the cost of building a substantial edifice, is about $15,000, and 
to the receipts from the academieal department, amounting for 
the last years to the medium sum of $450 per annum, are to be 
added the ‘yearly appropriations by the regents, which may be 
stated at a minimum rate of $150. ) 

The committee, in their report for the last year, afler expres- 
sing their gratification in the benefits which the institution has 
already proeeured, and noticing ‘the appointment of an assistant to 
the rev. principal, and the provision made for an adequate sala- 
ry, conelnde that, “from the favorable circumstances of its pre- 
sent condition, they have no doubt that the seminary will con- 
tinue to flourish and afford every inducement for the public pat- 
ronage and support.” 
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Extract of a letter from Professor Schmucker. 
PHILADELPHIA, 3d, 1826. 


Dean Brotrner,—l have the pleasure to inform you that 
thus far my efforts iv this city to obtain contributions for cur 
theological seminary, have been attended with considerable suc- 
cess. Fhe multitude of charitable and benevolent institutions 
with which Philadelphia abounds, even in the days of Ameri- 
can prosperity, has long since led to the remark, that her name 
3s deseriptive of the character which her citizens sustain. It 
might naturally be expected that the depression of the times, 
which has pervaded our country since the general change in the 
state of Europe, and which has muitiplied the number of our 
paupers to a degree unknown before, would also call forth into 
existence a multitude of societies to alleviate the sufferings and 
supply the wants of the afflicted and destitute. Accordingly, 
Philadelphia abounds in associations of this kind, and the calls 
upon her citizens for pecuniary contributions to objects of a lo- 
eal character, are so numerous as almost to ao, any ap- 
plieation for foreign or general purposes. My solicitations, 
therefore, have been directed chiefly to the members of the lu- 
theran churehes, whom I find to be a liberal, wealthy and gen- 
erous peuple. During some hours of occasional leisure, 1 have 
been enabled to examine the several book-stores of the city, and 
to make a very valuable selection of standard works for our 
theological library. ‘I‘hese, together with a number of valuable 
works which have heen obtained as donations, will afford to the 


students of our institution better facilities for cultivating an ac- 
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quaintance with the theological literature of the lutheran chareh, 
than can be enjoyed by them in any other place in this country. 
Indeed, the formation of a well selected theological library, is 
justly considered by the directors as an object of primary im- 
portance to the institution; and even in this point of view alone, 
the tour in which Lam engaged, wiil not be unimportant to our 
infant institation. 

‘ Brother Kurtz spent two days in this eity, on his way to 
New-Yerk, whence he has before this time embarked for Ku- 
rope. They were indeed solemn days to us both. There isa 
something of self-denying devotedness to-Clirist in this tour, 
which has a forcible tendency to impressthe mind, and lead it 
hack to the days of primitive christianity. When we see the 
disciple of Jesus leave behind him all that is near aad dear te 
him, and bend his course to strauge and distant lands, in order 
to collect from the friends of Zion means for the establishment 
of an institation devoted to Zion's cause, we are impressed by 
the thought that the religion which sustained the aposties and 
primitive christians amid their seenes of self-denial, and enter- 
prize for the Redeemer’s kingdoms, has not yet entirely bid 
adieu_to this earth, we feel the identity of our religion with that 
of the primitive christians, and rejoice to find that * Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday to-day and forever.” ‘The sepa- 
vation wastruly painful, though blessed be God! we are at all 
times the subjeets of His providential eare, and whether at home 
or abroad, “ God is the refuge of His saints ; “ eternal wisdom 
is their guide, their help Omuipotence.” 

. Vhere are now five lutheran ecoagregations in this city, twe 
are germans, two english, and one swedish. ‘The pastor of the 
swedish lutheran chareh is the rev. Dr. Collin, a man of vari- 
ous erudition, and particularly distiaguished for his devotion to 
the physical sciences. He is a native of Sweden, and still pos- 
sesses in astriking degree, the frankness and simplicity of man- 
ners, by which his countrymen are characterised. ‘The ameri- 
can philosophical society, of which he is a member, many years 
ago awarded him a gold medal for a mechanical invention, 
termed a speedy elevator; and the university at Upsal in ius 
native country, voted him a similar medal as a tribute of res- 
pect fer his zeal in the cause of science and philanthropy.— 
More than half a centary has elapsed since this venerable man 
was sent by the chureh in Sweden, to labour amongst the nu- 
merous colony of Swedes, who at that time oceupied the ecoun- 
tries on both sides of the Delaware. During this time, he has 
_ Seen several generations pass away, and the swedish language 
gradually supplanted by the english. As the same pulicy which 
has been pursued by some of our german fathers, has in some 
degree been adopted by Dr. Collin, no efficient measures were 
taken to supply the rising generation with competent instrac- 
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tion in the language of the country, and consequently, as might 
be expeeted, the swedish ehurch has almost dwindled into no- 
thing, and must before the lapse of many years become extinct. 
Dr. Collin has also the eharge of several other swedish churches 
atsome distance from Philadelphia, which are the only churches 
of the kind in this country.”* — 
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TABULAR VIEW OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
Throughout the world, in their Geographical Order. 


Compiled from the London Missionary Register for January and I'eb- 
ruary 1825: | 
| 


Native Pupils Members of 


Stationg, Missionaries. Assistants, in Schools, the Church, 
Western Africa, 19 26 23 3,460 603 
Bouth Africa, 27. 50 6 683 567 
African Islands, 3 7 Be 245 
Mediterranean, A. 16° 
Black and.Caspian Seas, 3 14 
Siberia, 1 38 
China, 1 1 i 
India beyond the Ganges, 5 11 1 150 
India within the Ganges, 56 120 240 22,240 4YS 
Ceylon, 18. 28 29 12,104 - 381 
Indian Archipelago, 15 21 250 
Austral Asia and Polynesia, 35 63 93 7,586 2,0007 
South American States, 1 2 | | 
Guiana & the West Indies, 59 104 2,522 $3,680 
North American Indians, 35 88 900 200 
Labrador, 193 
Greenland, 46 


289 584 394 90,0090 37,919 


The above tabular view is as perfect as can well be expect- 
ed. Still itis very defective in some of its parts; especially 
in reference to the number of native assistants employed, the 
number of pupils in the schools, and the number of communi- 
eants in the churches. In several instances, in the principal 


* Of the german churches and those which have been organized by en- 
glish lutherans, a history will be given in a future number, Their pas. 
tors at present are, the rev, Dr, F. D. Scheffer, Dr, P. F. Mayer, and the 
rev. mr. Demme. 3 


7 Mr, Ellis estimates the number. of communicants in the Society 


3 


islands at 2,000. 

+ Upwards of 25,000 of these are colored people in connexion with 
= — denomination. About 4,000 are members of the baptiey 
cherch. 
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survey from which the table was compiled, the WVutive Assis- 
tants conneeted with missionary stations are said to be “ ma- 
ny,” and in other instances it is only stated in general that 
there are native assistants. ‘The whole number may be goo. 
In estimating the number of pupils we have adhered to the do- 
cuments embodied in the above named surveys. But it falls 
Jar short of the truth; as may be seen from the followiug fact. 
loa general view of the wesleyan missions in Ceylon, it is said, 
on the authority of one of the missionaries in that island, that 
the whole number of pupils connected with those missions, is 
between 9,000 and 40,000: but, in the survey of the several 
stations, owing to the want of documents, we find the mention 
of only about 2,000. Other similar instances of deficiency 
might be pointed out. Nearly a hundred schools were also 
mentioned, without any notice of the number of scholars, which 
they contain. Probably the whole number of pupils in the 
schools established by missionaries, falls not much short of 
400;000.—But the deficiency in the statement respecting the 
‘pumber of communicants in the mission churches, is believed 
to be far greater, than in respect either to the native assis- 
tants, or the pupils, From but few stations do any returns ap- 
pear. Had we time to make, ourselves, an extensive examina- 
tion of documents, we might doubtless approximate much near- 
er to the real number of those, who, from unevangelized na- 
tions, have publicly professed the christian faith. ‘The mora- 
Vians estimate the converts connected with their missions at 
30,000. —I[t should also be added, that in the above table all the 
male labourers at the missionary stations are reckoned: but 
the ordained missionaries amount to but little more than 400, | 
Missionary Herald, | 


THE GERMAN BLACKSMITH REFORMED. 


It is well known that the catholic elergy in Europe are gen- 
erally opposed to the reading of the scriptures. In some parts 
of Germany, however, where catholics and protestants are in- 
termixed, a more favorable disposition towards the oracles of di- 
vine truth has been manifested in several instances, and some 
pleasing conversions have been the result. The following ac- 
count of the reformation of a vicious blacksmith, was comma: 
nicated to the rev. L. Van iss by a romish priest, upon whose 
mind the result had made a considerable impression. 

“ 1 lent a bible to a peasant, by trade a blacksmith, who was 
well known to be a bad husband and father, addicted to drink- 
ing and other vices, whom I had in vain attempted to reform by 
other means, I merely recommended it to his attention as an 
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interesting volume, advising him to read it as often and as at- 
tentively as he eould during the long winter evenings. 


«“ A short time afterwards I saw his wife, and the following 
is the substance of the a¢ecountshe gave. On her husband’s re- 
turn ‘home he opened the volume, and exclaimed, *‘ What,—a 
bible! ‘That is not a bopk for people like us, it is only fit for 
priests, and ours might as well have kept it to himself.” He 
then threw it on a shelf, adding, ‘ Let no one dare to touch it!’ 
In the evening he went to the alehouse and returned intoxica- 
tedas usual. The next day he was obliged to finish some work 
which detained him at home till late, so that he was prevented 
from joining his eompanions at the eustomary hour, After sup- 
per be took down the bible, saying, ¢ I’]] see whether our priests 
are really wiser than we, from reading it.? He looked at sev- 
eral passages, obey | in the histery of Moses, and repla- 
ced the book on the shelf, with an expression of contempt.— 
‘The day following, a protestant peasant entered the house, and 
seeing a large volume, asked if it was a bible. ‘The black- 
smith replied it was so, gnd that he supposed his priest had 
lent it to him, hoping to make hima saint or a prophet, to nei- 
ther ef which he felt the smallest inclination! ‘The other an- 
awefed that he did not suppose the priest had any such design, 
but that it was the boundén duty of us all to aim at holiness, ac- 
cording to the precepts of Moses and of our Lord, as it was 
written, * Be ye holy as [am holy ;’ and that by seeking after 
holiness we ean alone hope to be happy in Christ, and it is this 

we are taught in the bible. ‘Stop,’ said the blaeksmith, ¢ thai 
is the business of our priests, let them look to it; these things 
are too high for us, and we have no time to think about such 
matters.” His friend told him he was mistaken, that the great 
duty ef our lives was to seek after salvation, to five in the fear 
of the Lord and to aim at holiness, and that life was uncertain, 
so that on the morrow they, as well as their priest, might he 
summened to appear before the tribunal of the Judge of our 
thoughts and actions. ‘My good friend,’ added he, * when 
death arrives you will think aiflerently from what you do now; 
| you will then find the importance of having thought upon these 
> things, for there is no repentance inthe grave. Jet me intreat 


you to read the bible.’ 


‘¢ The same evening the blacksmith again took down the bi- 
ble. ‘It isnot,’ said he, ‘after all, so bad a book as some peo- 

le say. A man may learn from it how God created the world.’ 
For several following evenings he continued to read, and was 
so much interested in the contents of this book, that he abso- 

-  tately forgot to resort to his favorite haunts. ‘The wife told me , 

these particulars, adding, how much happier even this alteration 
made her. and her children, and that she fervently prayed that 
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this blessed book might be made the means of producing good 
fruits in his heart. 

« Shortly after this, a man from a neighboring village eall- 
ed at the blacksmith’s, ‘The large book caught his eye as some- 
thing novel in that house, and he inquired what it was. ‘The 
blacksmith told him, and said much im its praise, adding, he 
thought it very wrong and absurd to bring up (roman) catholies 
without a knowledge of the holy seriptures, and that its con- 
tents appeared to him so important, that if a louis d’or (equal 
to a sovereign) was charged for it, he would gladly undertake 
to work out the cost. He then proceeded to state, that he had 
been reading the gospels, some portion of which he had heard 
read on Sundays and festivals, but only in extracts, and searce- 
ly the hundredth part. While reading the full accounts, it 
seemed as if our Lord Jesus himself was speaking to him. He 
Jamented that he had been so long ignorant of the bible, and sta- 
ted his determination that his ehildren should also read it, for 
nothing spoke so foreibly to the heart asthe seriptures. ‘John, 
John,’ added he; * you and I have led a careless and riotous 
life ; but take my adviee—read the bible: ‘This | must add, that 
without (rod you eannot be happy here, and without Christ and 
his salvation,.without his redemption, without entire conversion 
of heart, and sincere repentance, you cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’ Vhe wife told me of this, and said she had 
earnstly prayed God, the Holy Spirit, to carry on this good 
work, and that her husband had actually began to read the bi- 
ble to her and the children ‘I often observe,’ continued, she, 
‘ that he is silent and lost in thought; he is now diligent at his 
work, speaks more mildly and kindly than formerly, and does 
not get drunk.’ She then intimated her hope that 1 would en- 
_deavor to promote this change in her husband, which 1 gladly 

undertook to do.”—WVew-VYork Observer. 


CATHOLICS IN IRELAND. 


A late Dublin paper contains a letter, or rather a petition, 
addressed to the eatholie bishop of Kerry, which is signed by a 
number of individuals who profess the roman catholic religion. 
In this petition they entreat the bishop to grant.them permis- 
sion to send their children to the english free schools establish- 
ed in his diocess, for the purpose of receiving “ a scriptural ed- | 
neation.” They remind him that these sehools were once pat- 
ronized by the clergy of his diocess, and state that, although 
they are now placed under the bans of the ehureh, the children 
who have been trained in them, were carefully instructed in the 
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